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The fact that the British Government has given a con¬ 
siderable grant for a limited and short period in order to 
meet part of the expense of an international fishery in¬ 
vestigation does not, unfortunately, enable us to claim that 
we have a “ marine biologist to the Government.” The 
Government gives various grants to enable special pieces 
of scientific work to be carried out, but that does not 
constitute the recipients Government officials. 

Dr. Allen reminds us that a marine biologist has been 
recently appointed inspector of fisheries. Fortunately that 
is no new thing. The list in the past includes Huxley and 
Frank Buckland, and we hope that all our inspectors of 
fisheries are competent biologists—but they are H.M.’s 
“ Inspectors of Fisheries.” 

The Government grant to the Marine Biological Associ¬ 
ation goes to no Government official. The cover of the 
current number of the Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association announces that “ The Association owes its 
existence and its present satisfactory condition to a com¬ 
bination of scientific naturalists, and of gentlemen who, 
from philanthropic or practical reasons, are specially 
interested in the great sea-fisheries of the United Kingdom.” 
This is no Government institution. 

One of the conditions attached to the annual grant from 
the Treasury was that space at the Plymouth Laboratory 
should be placed at the disposal of any competent investi¬ 
gator deputed to carry out investigations into fishery 
questions. None of the Government fishery departments 
(England, Scotland, Ireland) have, however, availed them¬ 
selves of this condition. Where, then, is the “ Government 
marine biologist ”? The Writer of the Note. 


Learned and Unlearned Societies. 

Mr. Basset's letter (p. 437) is of importance in giving 
authoritative evidence of what goes on behind the scenes. 
It was only a matter of suspicion with me that the benevo¬ 
lent rejectors sometimes knew even less about the subjects 
of the papers than the authors themselves. But the remedy 
proposed by Mr. Basset is, I fear, a very unsatisfactory one. 
Just the same sort of thing can and does occur elsewhere. 
The only right and proper course seems to be that indicated 
by Mr. Buchanan. It would be enormously to the advantage 
of an old-established institution, and to its members, even 
though there might sometimes be some counteraction by the 
admission of poor matter. But it is not necessary to repeat 
here Mr. Buchanan’s argument, which was very strong 
and full of common sense. Oliver Heaviside. 

March 13. 


A Plea for Good English. 

I believe the phrase that “ language was given us to 
conceal our thoughts ” only holds good in diplomacy, and 
it may therefore be reasonably expected that a professor of 
science should endeavour to teach his pupils to express 
themselves in clear, concise and literary English. The 
German language lends itself to a process known as word¬ 
building, and for aught I know to the contrary, the word 
“ Schwefelkohlenstoff ” may be good, literary German. 
But this process is altogether foreign to the genius of the 
English language, and I cannot imagine a more barbaric 
or misleading conglomeration of verbiage than the phrase 
41 chalk-stuff-gas.” Chalk is popularly associated with 
lime, or, to speak more accurately, with calcium, and to 
call a substance “ chalk-stuff-gas ” which does not contain 
an atom of calcium appears to me a misuse of language, 
especially as CO a can be prepared in various ways without 
using any substance containing calcium, or what is 
popularly known as “ chalk ” or “ lime.” It seems to me 
that it would be difficult to invent a more suitable phrase 
than “carbon dioxide,” since it expresses in terse and 
pointed language the chemical composition of the gas. 

Alassio, March 9. A. B. Basset. 


Zoological Nomenclature, 

On p. 200 of your issue of December 31, 1903, just arrived, 
in a review by “ W. T. B.” I note an allusion to my 
4i curious illustrations of zoological nomenclature,” and it 
is stated that my “ new name ” (which, by the way, was 
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proposed in 1899 !) “ is given to a genus the type of which 
appears, according to the rules of Linnaeus himself, to be 
also the type of the Linnasan genus Cimex. ” 

Where, sir, are these “ rules of Linnaeus himself ” in 
which the fixation of types is set forth? I was under the 
impression that we were indebted to Fabricius for these in¬ 
dispensable aids to zoological nomenclature, and I would be 
grateful for the reference to Linnaeus. 

Your reviewer’s remark on Cimex contains an 
error; “ lectularius ” is not and cannot be the type of 
Cimex, Linn., (1) because it does not conform to the de¬ 
scription of that genus as set forth by the founder. More¬ 
over, if the type be worked out historically, “ lectularius ” 
is equally invalid ; the first discerptor was Fabricius, who, in 
a perfectly straightforward manner, removed our species 
from Cimex to form a part of his new genus Acanthia. This 
effectively prevents lectularius from ever appearing as the 
type of Cimex, and it is a fact well known to the students 
of the Rhynchota. 

Further, lest it might be thought that the proper generic 
name of lectularius is Acanthia, let me mention that 
in 1797 Latreille restricted the latter to “ littoralis ” and its 
congeners, and “ lectularius ” was again shut out, the way 
that, so far as my knowledge then went, I was justified in 
proposing a new name. However, since then I have 
acquired a somewhat rare book, the “ Hemiptera Sueciae ” 
(1829), the authorship of which is usually ascribed to Fallen, 
but is mentioned as Johannes Petersson for p. 141, where 
“ Clinocoris ” is proposed, and I willingly, and, indeed, in¬ 
evitably, retire in favour of this for the unfortunate and so 
long homeless “ bed-bug.” My previous ignorance of this 
was shared apparently by everyone since the first announce¬ 
ment of the name (as applied to lectularius). 

With regard to the “ curious illustrations of zoological 
nomenclature,” I would refer “ W. T. B.” to the witty and 
able “ Zoological Nomenclature. Remarks on the Proposed 
International Code,” by T. R. R. Stebbing, in the Zoologist 
for October 15, 1898, 2, pp. 423-8. As the reverend 
karkinologist remarks, “ no possible harm is done if we do 
leave to the polished scholar some little occasion for chuck¬ 
ling over us untutored sons of science.” 

G. W. Kirkaldy. 

Department of Agriculture, Honolulu, H.I., January 26. 


Mr. Kirkaldy's remarks about the type of the Linnaean 
genus Cimex are a quibble, to which it is sufficient reply to 
point out that in the passage which he quotes and attempts 
to ridicule it was not stated that Cimex lectularius was 
made the type of the genus by Linnaeus. 

Although the selection of one species of each genus as the 
type is of later date than Linnaeus, several of the Linnaean 
genera are clearly founded on a particular species in each 
case. Thus, to take familiar forms, Equus is named from 
the horse, and it is therefore correct to say that K. caballus 
is the type of the Linnaean genus Equus. Similarly Bos 
taurus is the type of Bos, and Canis familiaris of Canis. 
Similar cases are rare amongst invertebrate animals, but 
Cimex is an exception, for the generic name was taken from 
a species in the Linnaean genus that was called Cimex in 
classical Latin. The only species that can be clearly identi¬ 
fied with the Latin name appears to be C. lectularius, Linn. 

This, however, has been disputed—what opinion has not? 
—by a few amongst the very many writers who have treated 
the question of Cimex and Acanthia, so another reason may 
be given for regarding C. lectularius as the type of Cimex. 
The rule of Linnaeus, quoted below, was that if a genus be 
divided, the commonest and best known species should be 
retained under the original generic name. There can be no 
question that C. lectularius is by far the best known species 
of the genus. 

The “ rules of Linnaeus himself ” were printed in his 
“ Philosophia Botanica, ” and quoted by Agassiz in the 
introduction to the “ Nomenclator Zoologicus. ” These rules 
have always been regarded as authoritative by both botanists 
and zoologists, and should in any case be consulted when 
Linnaean genera and species are concerned. The two follow¬ 
ing rules apply in the present case :— 

242. Nomen genericum Antiquum antiquo generi con- 
venit. 

246. Si genus receptum, secundum jus naturae et artis 
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in plura dirimi debet, turn nomen antea commune manebit 
vulgatissimas et officinali plantae. 

It must be evident that when Fabricius removed Cimex 
lectularius from Cimex and placed it in a new genus 
Aeanthia, he disregarded the rules of Linnaeus, and his 
classification in this instance was rejected by Latreille and 
by many later writers. What would be thought of a 
naturalist who proposed to remove the dog from the Linnaean 
genus Canis, and to retain that generic name for the hyaena, 
which was included in the genus by Linnaeus? According 
to Mr. Kirkaldy’s contention this is the nomenclature we 
should be bound to adopt by the “ rule of priority ” if the 
individual who proposed the absurdity happened to be the 
first to divide the original genus. 

Mr. Kirkaldy has not pointed out in what respect 
C. lectularius does not conform to the description of the 
genus Cimex as set forth by the founder. He probably 
refers to the mention of four wings amongst the generic 
characters, C. lectularius being apterous or nearly so. 
The objection is invalid in view of the facts already stated, 
and of the inclusion of the species* in the genus by Linnaeus, 
who prominently recorded the absence of wings in this case. 

The subordinate question as to the type of Aeanthia has 
been discussed ad nauseam. Anyone who feels interested 
in the matter will find a full history by Reuter in the Wiener 
Entomologische Zeitung , vol. i., 1882, p. 301. By an 
argument rather different from that above given, Reuter 
came to the same conclusion as to the type of Cimex. Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s last proposal, to use Clinocoris for C. lectularius, 
is a curious illustration of his method. Clinocorjs was 
suggested in the “ Hemiptera Suecise ” as a name to be sub¬ 
stituted for the Fabrician Aeanthia, because “ forsan 
convententius judicabitur nomen Clinocoris . ” But this sub¬ 
stitution of one name for another on the score of convenience 
is absolutely in defiance of the “ rule of priority.’* 

W. T. B. 


Spawning of the Plaice. 

The plaice ( Pleuronecies platessa) in the open-air pond 
at the Port Erin Biological Station started spawning on 
March 3, and those at the Piel (Lancashire) Sea-Fish 
Hatchery (under cover) on March 1. This is about a week 
earlier than last year (March 9). It would be interesting 
to know how this record compares with that of fish in the 
sea. At. the time of writing I have no returns that will 
give the information for the Irish Sea, though I hope to 
know later. Probably the officials of the International 
Investigation will be able to speak of the condition in the 
North Sea, and those of the Plymouth Biological Station in 
regard to the English Channel. W. A. HerdmAn. 

Liverpool, March 8. 

Preliminary Measurement of the Short Wave-lengths 
discovered by Schumann. 

For the past few years the writer has been engaged in 
an attempt to measure the short wave-lengths discovered 
by Dr. Victor Schumann, and very recently the attempt 
has proved successful. 

Working in an atmosphere of hydrogen with a concave 
grating ruled on speculum metal, an “ end-on ” tube filled 
with hydrogen gives numerous lines below the aluminium 
group at 1854 Angstrom units. 

The shortest of these wave-lengths so far observed by the 
writer has a value 1206 Angstrom units. Thus the measur¬ 
able spectrum has been extended by 648 units. 

It is interesting to note that, contrary to expectation, 
speculum metal is able to reflect these very short wave¬ 
lengths to a considerable degree. 

The writer has in preparation a complete list of the new 
wave-lengths. He has also good hopes of still further ex¬ 
tending the spectrum. Theodore Lyman. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, Harvard University, 
February 29. 


Women and Sanitary Science. 

In your issue of February 11 a reference was made to a 
recent report of the Subcommittee on Technical Instruction 
for Women appointed by the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council, quoting one of the recom- 
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mendations of the committee that “ Classes be established 
for the training of women in hygiene and sanitation with a 
view to their taking up the occupation of sanitary, work¬ 
shop or public health inspectors, or of rent collectors.” 

May I urge in this connection the great importance of 
all training in hygiene and sanitation being thoroughly 
scientific in character and based upon practical teaching in 
chemistry, physics, physiology, and bacteriology ? 

“Hygiene,” to quote Dr. T. M. Legge, H.M. Medical 
Inspector of Factories, “ is not a science in itself, but is 
the meeting point where several exact sciences widely dis¬ 
tinct from each other meet and yield up that element they 
possess which can be of practical use in the prevention of 
disease and the preservation of health.” 

At every turn the inspector or health worker is brought 
face to face with facts which can only be appreciated in 
their true light by a person who has had some considerable 
scientific training, and the greater their scientific know¬ 
ledge the more enlightened and efficient will their work be. 

Bedford College in 1895 established a scientific course in 
hygiene for women. While amply providing for the 
necessary practical demonstrations in hygiene proper, we 
continue to attach great importance to laboratory work in 
chemistry, physics, physiology, and bacteriology, as we 
believe the latter to be essential to a thorough teaching of 
hygiene, and necessary if women are to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the subject and become intelligent and effective 
workers. Ethel Hurlbatt. 

Bedford College for Women, York Place; Baker Street, W. 


Aerial Tubers on the Potato. 

I do not know whether the appearance of tubers on the 
stems of potatoes as well as underground is a frequent 
occurrence, but last season I noticed several plants pre¬ 
senting this appearance. One of the plants had a large 
number of underground tubers as well as those appearing 
above ground. The abnormal tubers were purple in colour; 
each one had several “ eyes,” and one or two minute green 
leaves showed in each “ eye.” The garden is a very stiff 
clay. The season was very wet as the potatoes were 
maturing; in fact, the ground was too soft to allow of 
digging at the proper time. My explanation is that the 
great quantity of water on the ground destroyed the balance 
between producing power in the leaves and storage power 
in the normal tubers, and that the surplus production de¬ 
posited itself in the stems, which at the selected spots 
became modified tubers. W. Traylen. 

Guildford, Western Australia, January 28. 


The appearance of tubers on the haulm in the axils of 
the leaves is not uncommon, and as the bud and the tuber 
are homologous, the circumstance is only what might be 
expected. 

In this country it is generally considered that some 
injury to the subterranean part of the plant, as by the spade 
or fork, or perhaps by wire worm or other destructive in¬ 
sect, is the inducing cause of the production of aerial tubers. 
I am, however, not aware whether this has been demon¬ 
strably proved. M. T. M. 

March 8. 


THE CEYLON PEARL FISHERIES AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION . 1 

A VERY remarkable feature of the Ceylon pearl 
fisheries has been their uncertainty and inter¬ 
mittent character. Thus only thirty-six fisheries took 
place during the nineteenth century, or, put in another 
way, for just half a century the fishery banks lay 
barren. These blank years sometimes followed one 
another in dreary succession, as may be seen from the 
fact that for seventeen years—from 1837 to 1854—and 
again for nine years—from 1864 to 1873—practically no 
fishing was done, For a decade before the investi¬ 
gation embodied in this report was begun the beds lay 

1 “ Report to the Government of Ceylon on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries of 
the Gulf of Manaar.” By W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., &c. Part 
Pp. xii-f-307. (London : Royal Society, 1903,) 
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